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A Uighur couple have their first dance at their wedding celebration in Kashgar, Xinjiang Uighur Autonomous Region, August 2, 2014. 
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2008. Although they spoke calmly, almost apologetically, the uniformed Uighur officers demanded that the foreign guest return on the next bus 


he rooster hadn’t even stopped his crowing when the police arrived at my Uighur host’s courtyard in rural Turpan one early spring morning in 
| to Urumdi. Not wanting to invite more trouble for my friends, I scrambled to pack my bags and headed toward the village bus station. 


Two years later, I received a wedding invitation from the same family. The eldest son and groom-to-be followed up with a phone call to personally ask 
that I attend. After some hesitation, I agreed to make the cross-country trip from Beijing. This time, however, I would stay two hours away from his 
village in hopes of preventing another visit from the cops. Stepping off the crowded van at the same dusty Turpan bus station from which I had made my 
hasty departure, my anxiety must have shown on my face. “Ansirmd! [Don’t worry!],” the groom’s friend confidently reassured me. “They don’t bother 
us at weddings and funerals. You're fine being here.” 


My presence spoke to the precariousness of Uighur hospitality (https://supchina.com/2020/07/24/hosting-the-hostage-looking-beneath-chinas-policy- 
to-infiltrate-uyghur-homes/). I was a citizen from a far-away country who was affiliated with a university in Beijing, and so I possessed the potential to 
raise the profile of the celebration. But as an American researcher examining Uighur ethno-national identity, visiting my friends risked attracting state 
authorities. Still, my Uighur hosts had finalized their guest list on their own. In 2010, China’s government had yet to “territorialize 
(https://www.cornellpress.cornell.edu/book/9780801478321/taming-tibet/#bookTabs=1),” or claim, sacred Uigher rites by making them seem as 
though they are and always have been part of China. 


Since 2015, however, Uighurs have had little choice but to host certain guests at their intimate gatherings. The Chinese Communist Party (CCP) no 
longer stays in the background; rather, officials insist on being physically present. This further limits the ways Uighurs negotiate and express their 
identity in public. In its quest to secularize Uighur identity and customs, the CCP insists on peppering them with human and non-human symbols of the 
state, uprooting events from Uighur-organized spaces, and even muzzling sacred sounds ranging from the call to prayer to the names given to children. 
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Important lifecycle rituals—baby-namings, circumcision, funerals, and weddings—provide opportunities for devout and casually religious families alike 
to strengthen connections. These ceremonies recommit the community to a religious path while forging and reinforcing kinship bonds between relatives 
(oruq-tughan), neighbors (goshna), and friends. 


Currently, however, these rites—known generically in official Chinese sources as the “four activities” (si xiang huodong, PUlM}Ez))—demand the 
overbearing presence of the state in a formalized process (http://xjiegroup.com/index/newsInfo?pageActive=2&id=2566) referred to as the four 
applications, four delegations, and four receipts. According to this policy, families intending to hold naming ceremonies, circumcisions, funerals, and 
weddings must first file an official application. Then an official from the village Party branch will accompany religious clerics to the event, which the 
Party branch documents in a receipt. 


Officials reward such mandatory invitations with monetary gifts. Work teams in one village dole out 
(https://web.archive.org/web/20200908025611/http: /xjiegroup.com/index/newsInfo?pageActive=2&id=2566) 200 renminbi for each naming 
ceremony, 100 renminbi per circumcision, 200 renminbi per wedding (second marriages are not eligible 
(https://web.archive.org/web/20200908145117/http:/www.xjhj.gov.cn/Government/PublicInfoShow.aspx?ID=23708)), and 500 renminbi per funeral. 
If the deceased was a Party member, officials increase the condolence payment to 1,000 renminbi. Families become ineligible for monetary gifts if they 
are deemed to have engaged in “extremism” or have a family member labeled as “targeted population (https://www.chinafile.com/reporting- 
opinion/viewpoint/once-their-mental-state-healthy-they-will-be-able-live-happily- 
society#:~:text=Title-,'Once%20Their%20Mental%20State%201s%20 Healthy%2C%20They%20Will%20Be%20Able,to%20Live%20 Happily %20in%20So¢ 
If family members exhibit a bad attitude or perform poorly at work, or a Party member does not play a role in the ceremony, they are given reduced gifts 
(https://web.archive.org/web/20200908145117/http:/www.xjhj.gov.cn/Government/PublicInfoShow.aspx?ID=23708). Although the modest financial 
support may be welcomed by some families, these payments act as what political communications expert Jennifer Pan has termed 
(https://books.google.com/books/about/Welfare_for_Autocrats.html?id=qOveDwAAQBAJ) “repressive assistance,” that is, benefits that increase 
contact between the state and targeted groups and serve as a starting point for ideological transformation. 


The new rules surrounding the “four activities” put CCP officials right at the center of key Uighur ceremonies. The Central Party Committee in the city of 
Balghuntai (Baluntai) issued (https://web.archive.org/web/20200908145117/http:/www.xjhj.gov.cn/Government/PublicInfoShow.aspx?ID=23708) 
detailed regulations of these events with the ultimate goal of “transferring the management of these rites from religious officials to Party leaders.” The 
village Party branch representative, or, if unavailable, the highest ranking official in attendance, supervises the entire event. That official also chooses a 
patriotic religious cleric, if one is needed, to preside over the ceremony. In other words, the Party’s policy around the “four activities” places authority in 
the hands of Party officials. Religious clerics can only officiate over or recite prayers during these ceremonies if they have been appointed by local 
officials. Meanwhile, appointed clerics must follow a prescribed formula for conducting each ceremony. For instance, the CCP has forbidden 

(https: //iupress.org/9780253050205/soundscapes-of-uyghur-islam/) female religious specialists (biiwi), who conduct rites such as washing corpses, 
from engaging in any religious activity that “exceeds traditional rituals.” However, Balghuntai’s regulations are clear: “corpse washing is an act meant to 
accumulate virtue; it is not a religious activity.” 


In some cases, Party officials even assume the role of officiant. In a village located in Bay (Baicheng) county, cadres named 
(http://www.xjmsw.cn/xxzl/20170928/2017092843534-html) a newborn boy and an official remarked that he hoped the child would grow up to be 
“filial, patriotic, and useful to society.” 


Meanwhile, officials have uprooted such ceremonies from their customary setting in the sacred spaces 
(https://www.tandfonline.com/doi/abs/10.1080/01419870.2020.1789686) of Uighur homes and transplanted them to concrete government-built 
containers called Villager Service Centers. A social media page promoting a newly-opened service center in Khotan (Hotan) advertised 
(https://www.weibo.com/1977841101/FDUmrmUpo?type=comment#_rnd1600045702350), “From now on, residents can hold their [‘four activities’] 
here!!! It’s convenient, thrifty, and an upgrade!!!” In fact, an instruction manual (https://xinjiang.sppga.ubc.ca/cadre-handbooks/) for Chinese civil 
servants participating in a government program that deploys (https://www.chinafile.com/reporting-opinion/postcard/million-citizens-occupy-uighur- 
homes-xinjiang) them to live alongside Uighurs in their homes notes that families can hold a “four activities” event at the Service Center free of charge. 
According to the manual: “Villager Service Centers will become the bridge connecting the hearts of Party cadres with the masses.” 


Held within spaces curated by the state, the events become opportunities (https://www.sohu.com/a/191349557_99909621) to promulgate CCP policies. 
In 2017, Khotan officials convened 
(https://web.archive.org/web/20200908154832/http:/www.360doc.com/content/17/0629/15/15549792_667478686.shtml) to “weaken the religious 
fervor” of the “four activities” in which any of them participated. The Party made clear its intention to diminish the religious aspects of events for civilian 
participants, as well. A February 2018 report from Aksu noted that since the opening of a Villager Service Center in Towanki Chanaq (Towanke 
Qiaonake), locals had been using these facilities for namings, circumcisions, weddings, and funerals, a trend, the report added, that would lead the 
masses (https://freewechat.com/a/MzA4NTI4GMDQ20A==/2653109121/2) “to enjoy secularism and a modern lifestyle.” 


Whether aimed at Uighur Party officials, or at the larger population, these efforts seek to erase the religious underpinning of Uighur ceremonies. 


A Uighur woman who grew up in Ghulja (Yining) in the 1990s considers the Party’s new restrictions to be a gradual but unmistaken attempt to stamp 
religion out of Uighur cultural expression. 


“Many Uighurs may not realize that their right to express religious beliefs at ceremonies is being stripped from them piece by piece,” she told me. She 
asked not to be quoted by name given her fear of government retribution. 


Commonly, during a naming ceremony (at qgoyush), an imam whispers the call to prayer or dzan into the infant’s left ear and the takbir, “Allahu Akbar” 
(“God is the Greatest”), into the right ear while facing in the direction of Mecca. To conclude the ceremony, all in attendance announce the infant’s name 
and offer a du’a (prayer of supplication). This collective prayer welcomes the infant into the Muslim community. However, local governments now forbid 
(https://web.archive.org/web/20200908154832/http:/www.360doc.com/content/17/0629/15/15549792_667478686.shtml) Party officials from 
inviting clerics to preside over the naming ceremonies of their children and grandchildren. Furthermore, per Khotan’s regulations, they can only use 
“traditional Uighur names” and must avoid “religious” ones. 
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For boys, circumcision (sunndt toy) is both a rite (https://www.d.umn.edu/cla/faculty/troufs/anth1604/carites.html) of passage into adolescence and a 
rite of intensification as a Muslim. This ritual is normally conducted at the boy’s home, preferably when he is between seven and 10 years old. During the 
procedure, a religious official recites (https://brill.com/view/title/15037) the takbir three times before making the incision, when he repeats the 
utterance one more time. Under the 2016 Balghuntai guidelines, Party officials are no longer permitted to invite religious specialists to perform the ritual 
and are instead encouraged to conduct the procedure in a hospital. 


Similarly, funerals require full participation of the local Muslim community. According to Islamic funerary practices 
(https://brill.com/view/title/15037), the deceased should be buried within a day—and absolutely no later than three days—after death. The corpse is 
washed and wrapped in three layers of cloth called kepdn for men and five layers for women, and a prayer rug, and is carried in a bier (tGwut) to a 
cemetery. While ordinary Uighur citizens may still carry out this custom, Uighur Party officials must use funeral homes to make arrangements for their 
deceased loved ones. 


Finally, the nikah, or sacred matrimony, is a sounded covenant sealed by the new couple, their families, and God. At minimum, an imam will recite 
relevant ayat, or verses, of the Quran and Hadith. Previously, this was an occasion celebrated by virtually all Uighur families. Since 2017, however, the 
CCP has strictly forbidden Party members or their children to hold a nikah. Although Party membership is rarely broken down by ethnicity in public 
forums, Chinese state-affiliated media announced in 2018 that 622,500 Party members (https://www.globaltimes.cn/content/1156547.shtml) in 
Xinjiang are ethnic minorities. 


The woman from Ghulja explained to me how the nikah restrictions strip away the fundamental religious underpinning of Uighur marriages. 


“When I was a child, couples were able to hold the nikah before applying for a marriage certificate. Then, the policy changed and required all Uighur 
couples to receive the marriage certificate first; otherwise, the mullah was not permitted to preside over the nikah. .. The government’s ‘guidance’ [on 
these ceremonies] became ‘interference,’ and now it has declared these rituals illegal. It is apparent that the government—not Allah—decides the legality 
of marriage.” 


The pressure to abandon Islamic elements of key ceremonies is especially onerous for members of the Chinese Communist Party. “Party members are 
the vanguards of secularization,” a Uighur county-level official wrote in a now-deleted October 2018 post 
(https://mp.weixin.qq.com/s/b7ypaFSqxqXOjs1TZKiIWA) on the official WeChat account of Maralbeshi county. He urged his comrades to maintain 
Marxist-Leninist purity, demanding, “if we aren’t Muslims and we are atheists, why must we invite clerics to engage in religious rituals at name-giving 
ceremonies, circumcisions, weddings, and funerals? Why do you wish to eat halal?” 


But the Party expects Uighur officials and civilians alike to express their identity solely in secular ways. “Uighurs are Uighurs,” the county-level official 
argued. “They aren’t Muslim, and we must make this concept clear.” As is the case with Uighur boarding school students 
(https://hkupress.hku.hk/pro/1747.php) in eastern China, the CCP is discouraging adult Uighurs from claiming a Muslim identity. One Uighur couple 
who was forbidden from holding a nikah explained (https://www.voanews.com/east-asia-pacific/voa-news-china/uighur-couple-officials-article- 
confirm-chinas-ban-islamic) to VOA reporters that “Having that [religious vow] in weddings nowadays here [in Xinjiang] equals to being a religious 
extremist. . .” 


These remarks suggest that in the eyes of the CCP, Uighurs can not shape their own ethno-national identities. The state, which was once largely abstract 
and absent from lifecycle rituals, has intruded into Uighurs’ private lives as well as their most sacred ceremonies. The CCP’s physical and symbolic 
presence bears down on Uighur identities and attempts to deaden the divine. 


Tianyu Fang provided translation assistance for this article. 
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